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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Although  publications  are  numerous  and  well  adapted  to  give  assistance  to  the  a knowledge  of  someone 

wanted Ste  for the  instruct, on  of  a full  Military  Ban,,.  The  books  now ^laim his^ractice  with  other  perfo.mers  When 
particular  instrument,  but  offer  no  rules  to  assist  the  learner  on  other  instruments,  well-skilled  instructor,  or  each  has  been  obliged  to 

musical  companies  have  been  organized  they  have  been  unde. : the ■ ““*"4  SSKX  with  the  requisite  principles  and  rules ; consequently 
ourchase  books,  which  are  different  in  their  introductions,  in  order  t0  ac^u“'nt  instrument.  The  compiler  has  been  acquainted 

they  have  not  contained  a collection  of  tunes,  which  are  "”'0,mor”  ‘ ,d  P done  ll0p0ur  to  themselves  and  afforded  gratification  to  their 

- • -*• an’  p,"s“ 

.1  „ch  . work  . ,1»  following  mu  be  .pp.,.«  » W**<*£*  ”1“' " 

are  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  full  and  exp cit  h ^ave  been  collec^  Frcnch  Homj  German  Flute, 

in  general  use,  for  the  following  instruments,  wz.-ClarionetBassoon,  Serpen^  1 h ‘7 ' , » P B and  Trombone;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
KoS;  ^&S^PMuS:g-S  what  is  thought  erroneous  or  unnecessary,  and  to  add  whatever 

will  facilitate  the  learner  in  his  progress,  or  be  ol  advantage  in  the  ^oimtnce.  be  adapted  to  every  occasion ; 

°' t compile  a wo*,  which  win 

in  different  styles,  adapted  to  such  instruments. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  by  Glazier,  Masters  & Smith,  A.  D.  1836,  in  the  Clerk  s 
1 Office  of  the  District  Court  of  Maine.] 


INSTRUMENTAL  DIRECTOR 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHARACTERS  USED  IN  MUSIC. 

Seren  letters  are  used  in  music  to  express  the  seven  tones  of  the 
octave,  viz.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, : and  if  there  is  occasion  for  more, 
the  same  order  is  repeated,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Scale  or  Gamut. 

Lcger  Lines. 


A Staff  is  five  lines,  with  their  intermediate  spaces,  on  | 


„ . i C 

which  Music  is  written.  If  the  tune  ascends  above  or  I 
descends  below  the  staff,  a leger  line  is  added. 


This  Clef  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a tune  on  the  sec-  - 
ond  line,  and  is  called  the  G Clef.  I 


Brace. 


A Brace  shows  how  many  parts  move  together. 

A Single  Bar  divides  the  notes  into  equal  measures 


[A  Measure  consists  of  all  the  notes  contained  between  ! 
two  bars.l 


Double  Bar. 


A Double  Bar  shows  the  end  of  a strain. 


A Close  shows  the  end  of  a tune. 


A Double  Ending,  or  the  figures  1 and  2,  shows 
that  the  notes  included  in  the  slur  under  1 must  be 
played  before  the  repeat,  and  those  under  2 after, 
omitting  those  under  1 . 


A Repeat  shows  what  part  of  the  tune  must  be  played  — t 
over  again. 


A Repeat. 


ill;  i 


Example. 
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A Point  of  Addition  set  before  or  after  a 
note,  adds  to  it  half  its  original  length,  and 
a second  point  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  first  as  the  first  does  to  the  note. 


Maries  of  Distinction  show  that  the  notes  over 
or  under  which  they  are  set  must  be  played  dis- 
tinctly. 

Figure  3 placed  over  or  under  three  notes,  denotes  that  they  must 
be  played  in  the  time  of  two  of  the  same  kind,  and  6 placed  over  six 
notes,  shows  that  they  must  be  performed  in  the  time  of  four,  and  9 in 
the  time  of  six  of  the  same  kind. 

EXAMPLE. 
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Close. 


A Sharp  set  before  a note  raises  it  half  a tone,  or  a 
semitone.  -ST- 


Sharp. 
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A Flat  set  before  a note  makes  it  half  a note,  or  a sem-  - 
itone  lower. 


Flat. 

in 


m 


A Natural  set  before  a note  restores  it  to  its  primitive 
sound. 


Natural. 


4 


INTRODUCTION. 


Flats  and  sharps,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a piece  of  music,  affect 
all  the  notes  upon  the  line  or  space  on  which  they  are  placed,  through 
the  whole  piece,  and  an  octave  above  and  below,  unless  contradicted 
by  accidental  flats,  sharps,  or  naturals,  which  operate  only  in  the  same 
measure  where  they  are  placed.  Flats  and  sharps  may  be  placed  on 
anv  of  the  lines  or  spaces.  , . 

There  are  sometimes  introduced  into  music  double  flats  and  sharps, 
which  raise  or  lower  the  note  before  which  they  are  set  two  hall-tones. 


EXAMPLES. 


Double  Flats. 


Double  Sharps. 


i 
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A Slur  drawn  over  or  under  a number  of  notes,  de- 
notes that  the  sound  must  be  continued  from  one  to  i 
another,  accenting  only  the  first  note  in  each  slur.  ; ** 

A Hold  denotes  a pause  on  the  note,  rest,  or  bar,  over 
or  under  which  it  is  placed,  and  sometimes  shows  the 
final  ending  of  a tune. 

The  letters  tr  placed  over  or  under  a note  signify  that 
a shake  is  to  be  performed  on  such  note. 


T,  I 
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tr*'"'"’"  tr 


EXAMPLE. 


The  letters  ht  in  like  manner  signify  that  a heat 


be  performed  on  the  note  over  or  under  which  they  are 
placed.  -LLl 

This  mark  -*=^  directs  the  performer  to  commence  the  notes  over  or 
under  which  it  is  set,  with  Piano  and  increase  to  Forte. 

This  mark  directs  the  performer  to  commence  the  notes  over  or 
under  which  it  is  set  with  Forte , and  gradually  diminish  to  l iano. 

This  mark  <=-  is  called  a swell,  and  directs  that  you  should 
commence  with  Piano , increase  to  Forte , and  terminate  with  Piano. 

Apposiaturas.  — These  are  notes  of  smaller  magnitude  than  the 
common,  and  are  generally  placed  before  other  notes,  and  are  slurred 
in  with  them.  When  judiciously  performed  they  add  much  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  piece ; but  the  learner  will  observe  that  in  all  cases  the  meas- 
ure is  full  without  them,  which  gives  him  liberty  either  to  play  or  omit 
them,  as  he  chooses. 


Written . 
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OF  NOTES  AND  THEIR  PROPORTIONS. 

There  are  six  notes  made  use  of  in  music,  which  are  of  different 
forms  and  lengths,  viz. : 


Notes.  Rests. 


One  Semibreve 
One  Minim 
One  Crotchet 
One  Quaver 


- is  equal  to  two  Minims. 

=F=== 

XZ  “ is  equal  to  two  Crotchets, 
is  equal  to  two  Quavers, 
is  equal  to  two  Semiquavers. 


One  Semiquaver * ~ is  equal  to  two  Demisemiquavers. 


Demisemiquaver ; 


There  are  also  six  rests  used  in  music,  which  have  the  same  names 
and  are  of  the  same  lengths  as  the  notes  to  which  they  refer,  as  above. 

OF  TIME. 

Time  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  modes,  viz.  Common,  Triple  and 
Compound. 

COMMON  TIME. 

Common  Time  has  four  modes  and  in  its  measure  contains  an  equal 
number  of  notes  of  the  same  kind. 

1st.  Mode. 

— — - This  mode  denotes  a slow  movement,  it  has  a semibreve  for 

_ .Lt~~  its  measure  note,  and  each  measure  should  be  performed  in 
~ the  time  of  four  seconds. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SdMode. 


$ 


3d  Mode. 


This  mode  has  a semibreve  for  its  measure  note  and  con- 
; tains  three  seconds  in  a measure. 

, , This  mode  has  a semibreve  for  its  measure  note  and  con- 

— tains  two  seconds  in  a measure. 

4th  Mode, 

— 2 Tll's  mocle  lias  a minim  for  its  measure  note,  and  contains 
— 4~  one  and  a half  seconds  in  a measure. 


TRIPLE  TIME  has  three  modes,  measured  by  odd  numbers 

tat  Mode, 

3 This  mode  contains  three  minims  for  its  measure  notes,  and 
— Q three  seconds  in  a measure. 


2d  Mode. 


There  are  also  two  other  sorts  of  time  called  Compound  7r 
Triple,  the  first  containing  nine  crotchets,  the  other  nine  Q and 
quavers,  but  are  seldom  used. 

F rom  these  two  species  of  Compound  Time,  arise  various  kinds  of 
mired  measures,  which  are  in  some  parts  equally  and  in  others  une- 
qually divided.  But  by  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  foregoing  spe- 
cies and  modes  of  time,  the  attentive  student  will  be  able  to  discern 
the  manner  of  performing  any  passage  that  may  meet  the  siMit. 

The  first  and  last  measures  of  a tune,  from  the  nature  of  accent  are 
often  left  imperfect. 

In  all  modes  of  time,  the  Semibreve  rest  is  used  to  express  the  silence 
of  one  whole  measure. 

OF  THE  MODES  OR  KEYS. 

There  are  but  two  original  Keys,  the  Major  or  sharp  key  of  C,  and 
the  Minor  or  flat  key  of  A.  Any  letter  of  the  octave  may,  however, 
become  the  Key  or  Tonic,  either  in  the  Major  or  Minor  series  ; and  this 
IS  effected  by  placing  sharps  or  flats  in  the  signature,  or  by  modulation  : 
that  is.  the  insertion  of  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals  in  the  movement; 
every  one  of  which  as  essentially  changes  the  key,  as  if  placed  in  the’ 
signature,  except  the  7th  of  the  Minor  Key  ascending,  which  naturally 
requires  a sharp.  J 

A sharp  signature  does  not  necessarily  produce  a sharp  Key,  nor  a flat 
signature  a flat  Key : both  Keys  may  be  produced  either  with  flats  or 
sharps. 

I If  from  the  Tonic  ascending  to  the  note  above  be  a whole  tone,  and 
j from  that  to  the  third  a whole  tone,  (that  is,  four  semitones  from  the 

' Tonic  to  the  third.)  the  Key  is  major  : but  if  only  three  semitones  arc 

found  between  the  Tonic  and  third,  the  Key  is  Minor.  The  last  note 
of  the  Base  is  the  Tonic. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  BEATING  TIME. 

In  common  and  Compound  Time,  the  left  foot  must  come  down  at  the  (list  part  of  every  measure,  and  rise  at  the  middle 

,,;"Tr;P  , T,m,e  left  f°ot  c°m®  down  at ■ ‘he  first  part  of  every  measure,  and  rise  at  the  last;  observing,  if  the  first  measure  is  no: 

full  the  foot  must  not  come  down  till  the  first  note  of  the  next  measure. 


This  mode  contains  three  crotchets  for  its  measure  notes, 
1 and  two  seconds  in  a measure. 


3d  Mod-. 


-8 


This  mode,  which  is  called  Waltz  time,  has  three  quavers 
for  its  measure  notes,  and  contains  one  second  in  a measure. 

COMPOUND  TIME  has  two  modes,  measured  by  even  numbers, 
(j — The  first  Mode  contains  six  crotchets  for  its  measure  notes. 
A and  two  seconds  in  a measure. 


J0r — The  second  Mode  contains  six  quavers  for  its  measure  notes, 


I|  — * - - ...........  uij,  v|uu>v>IO  i O 

TTgTT  and  one  and  a half  seconds  in  a measure. 


COMMON  TIME. 


EXAMPLE. 


COMMON  TIME. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TRANSPOSITION. 


,req™„0,  become*  m,d  *b.uM  be  - code,., cod.  Tb,  c.mp.c  - ■»  "»  *«>' 

which  music  can  be  written,  both  in  the  major  anti  minor  mode. 


MINOR  KEYS. 
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EXPLANATION. 

A tune  is  wiitten  on  the  key  of  C ; you  find  it  to  be  too  low  for  your 
instrument,  and  wish  to  play  it  a note  higher,  which  gives  the  key  ol 
D ■ now  play  every  note  a tone  higher  than  where  set,  and  the  same  air 
is  produced.'  Observe,  that  from  E to  F is  but  half  a tone : therefore, 
to.  play  a note  which  stands  on  E,  a tone  higher  requires  F to  be  sharp- 
ed ; and  the  same  is  to  be  understood  of  a note  standing  on  13  ; so  that 
the’ key  of  D is  made  complete  by  inserting  sharps  on  F and  C. 

Music  may  be  transposed  to  any  semitone  of  the  octave,  and  thus  an 
air  may  be  plaved  with  thirteen  different  pitches,  without  at  all  altering 
the  music  ; and  the  scale  above  will  direct  the  number  of  flats  or  sharps 
to  be  used,  wherever  you  may  place  the  key.— The  keys  of  o flats  and 
7 sharps  are  exactly  alike ; so  are  6 flats  and  6 sharps,  although  one  ap- 
pears written  a note  higher  than  the  other. 

Transposition  being  well  understood,  instruments  pitched  on  different 
keys  may  be  used  in  concerts  without  any  difficulty  ; and  music  written 
for  instruments  of  one  key  may  be  played  with  equal  facility  by  those 
of  another. 

SHAKES. 

A shake  being  a great  embellishment,  it  is  necessary  that  some  re- 
marks should  be'’ made  relative  to  it,  more  particularly  as  it  is  so  truly 
necessary  to  a performer,  who  is  desirous  of  executing  with  taste  and 
judgment.  A simple  shake  is  the  articulate  sounds  of  two  notes  put  in 

equal  motion.  . . . . , 

A perfect  shake  is  composed  of  three  diatonic  notes  ; the  first  of  which 
is  called  the  preparative  note,  and  the  two  last  its  resolution. 

Let  us  suppose  the  note  to  be  shaken  to  be  A,  you  must  in  that  case 
prepare  the  shake  by  first  sounding  B,  which  is  termed  the  preparative 


note,  then  the  two  notes,  A ana  snouiu  ue  puy  ... 
not  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  ear  from  distinguishing  them  ; this 
being  done  we  next  come  to  the  resolution  of  the  shake  ; which  is  made 
by  adding  two  notes  at  the  conclusion,  and  as  A was  the  note  fixed 
upon  to  be  shaken,  G and  A must  be  heard  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
shake  and  rather  slower  than  the  shake  itself  as  in  the  following 

EXAMPLE. 

SHAKE  ON  At?  SHAKE  ON 

Preparative.  tr.  Resolution.  Preparative.  tr.  Resolution. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A BEAT. 

Beats  as  well  as  shakes,  should  be  prepared,  but  with  this  difference . 
the  shake  is  prepared  from  the  note  above  ; the  beat  from  the  note  be- 
low, and  should  be  performed  with  the  same  motion  as  the  shake. 


BEAT  ON  Gft 


EXAMPLE. 


BEAT  ON  A^ 


At  the  conclusion  of  a slow  movement,  and  particularly  in  a Solo, 
the  beat  may  be  introduced  and  joined  with  the  shake  with  a good  ef- 
fect, and  in  that  case  may  be  termed  a double  shake,  being  composed 
of  a beat  and  a shake ; its  construction  may  be  seen  in  the  following 


INTRODUCTION. 


EXAMPLE. 
Introduction  to  the  Beat . 


Explanation. 

bt. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  FLUTE. 


The  tone  of  this  instrument  is  naturally  very  delicate  and  musical 
strongly  resembling  that  of  a fine  human  voice ; but  to  produce  it  in 
its  full  strength  and  beauty  requires  considerable  care  and  attention. 

In  order  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Flute,  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary is,  the  placing  the  instrument  properly  to  your  lips. 

To  do  which,  take  the  first  joint  of  your  flute  and  place  the  Embou- 
chure, or  hole,  to  the  upper  part  of  your  under  lip,  drawing  that  and 
your  upper  one  even  with  each  other,  and  extend  them  a little  towards 
each  other,  leaving  a small  aperture  for  the  wind  to  pass  freely  into 
your  instrument. 

In  this  situation,  you  will  attempt  to  obtain  the  Intonation  or  a 
method  of  sounding ; which  you  will  acquire  by  turning  your  instru- 
ment a little  in  or  out,  (as  occasion  may  require,)  and  blowing  moder- 
ately into  it,  until  you  effect  a sound  with  ease.  When  you  “can  pro- 


duce a clear  sound,  you  may  put  the  remaining  part  of  your  instrument 
together  and  attend  to  the  following  rules. 

Directions  for  holding  the  Flute. 

Your  Flute  should  rest  nearly  on  the  middle  of  the  third  joint  of  the 
first  finger  of  your  left  hand,  placing  your  thumb  a little  below  the  first 
hole  on  the  side  of  your  instrument,  which  will  cause  your  thumb  if 
you  have  the  additional  keys,  to  lay  just  above  the  A#  (or  Bfi  key.) 
The  thumb  of  your  right  hand  should  be  placed  exactly  under  the 
fourth  hole,  witfl  your  little  finger  just  above  the  D#  or  Efi  key;  which 
is  the  key  just  below  the  sixth  hole  in  your  instrument. 

If  your  instrument  have  not  the  additional  keys,  you  will  still  adhere 
to  the  general  rules  above. 


NATURAL  GAMUT  FOR  THE  FLUTE. 

* 
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Ihc  flute,  and  is  called  a D key.  The  black  dels  deem.  A 
°m  38  nbove  directed,  using  onlv  the  D 5ft  key  l 

'al!ed«£fJiZ>/f.  likewise  for  distinction.  ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 


£ SCALE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  FINGERING  MANY  OF  THE  NOTES,  WHEN  THE  LEARNER  IS  FAR  ADVANCED.'? 
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, INTRODUCTION. 

FOR  THE  CLARIONET. 

This  Instrument  must  be  held  near  the  centre  of  the  body,  with  the  left  hand  uppermost.  You  must  be  sure  that  your  instrument  is  m 
tune,  and  that  your  Reed  is  a good  one  ; for  without  this  even  the  best  performer  cannot  play  correctly. 

You  must  observe  to  blow  pretty  strong  for  the  Clarionet  notes;  and  more  so  as  you  gradually  ascend;  and  likewise  to  hold  jour  Reed 

closer  with  your  lips. 


THE  SCALE  OR  GAMUT  OF  ALL  THE  NOTES  ON  THE  CLARIONET. 


The  Notes  in  this  part  of  the  Instrument  are  called  Chalumeu. 
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The  Notes  in  this  part  of  the  Instrument  are  called  Clarionet. 
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* These  keys  are  managed  with  the  left  hand.  — There  is  frequently  a key  to  be  managed  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  : it  is  used  for 
shaking  some  of  the  high  notes. 
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A SCALE  OF  ALL  THE  NOTES  ON  THE  BASSOON. 
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The  same  fingering,  in  some  instances,  gives  different  sounds  ; the  alteration  being  produced  entirely  by  blowing  and  pinching  the  reed  ; but 
this,  practice  will  soon  make  easy. 

This  instrument,  ol'  itself,  is  very  imperfect ; but  by  the  assistance  of  a good  ear,  and  sufficient  practical  knowledge,  it  may  be  played  very 
correctly  in  tune. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  your  reed  in  good  order : your  progress  will  in  a great  measure  depend  on  it.  It  must  be  sufficiently  thin 
to  blow  easily ; and  yet  so  stiff  as  to  sound  the  notes  full,  clear,  and  distinct,  without  any  buzz.  The  reed  requires  a gentle  pressure  of  the 
lips,  to  be  gradually  increased  as  you  ascend  to  the  highest  notes.  When  you  have  your  reed  in  good  order,  be  sure  you  preserve  it  so,  and  let 
no  person  but  yourself  ever  touch  it.  An  old  reed , while  sound,  is  much  better  than  a new  one. 

The  performer  who  wishes  to  excel  will  also  learn  the  G Clef. 

The  holes  are  numbered  in  the  direction  that  the  wind  goes  through  the  instrument : beginning  at  the  mouthpiece,  it  passes  to  near  the  bot- 
tom ; then,  returning,  makes  its  escape  at  the  bell  above  the  mouthpiece. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PLAYING  THE  SERPENT  IN  ITS  TWO  FORMS; 
viz.,  without  Key s,  and  WITH  Keys. 

N.  B.  In  playing  the  Serpent  in  each  of  its  forms,  the  right  hand  is  held  lowest;  this  hand  giving  to  the  Serpent  its  chief  support.  Each 
form  of  the  Serpent  has  six  holes ; three  for  the  fingers  of  each  hand.  The  Serpent  with  Keys  has  two  keys  for  the  left  hand  to  employ,  and 

one  for  the  right  hand. 

Of  the  Scale  for  the  Serpent  without  Keys.  ^ 
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Rules  for  playing  on  the  Serpent  without  Keys. 


In  trying  the  goodness  of  a Serpent,  all  the  holes  must  be  stopped  ; 
and  if  it  then  gives  its  notes  truly,  the  instrument  is  good.  The  rule 
applies  to  the  following  notes,  which  are  in  different  keys. 

tf- 

: 


Eft 


*= 
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Also  to 


The  fingering  given  in  the  Gamut  is  that  which  is  most  in  use ; but 
fingering  alone  will  not  accomplish  all  that  is  wanted.  For  example, 
the  C#  and  G#  of  its  middle  notes,  as  also  the  D and  A,  and  the  E 
and  F,  which  are  all  produced  from  stopped  holes,  could  not  be  played 
in  tune,  even  with  a different  fingering,  without  the  aid  of  the  lips  and 
the  tongue.  The  principle  also  is  the  same  for  notes  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  full  state  of  the  instrument. 

The  following  are  full  notes,  for  which  no  change  in  the  fingering  is 
required,  viz. : D E F 


D D A D F A D 


C G C 


When  the  instrument  has  been  used,  the  mouthpiece,  before  it  is  laid 
away,  is  to  be  removed  ; and  the  instrument  is  then  to  be  turned  up- 
aide  down,  to  let  the  moisture  drain  off.  Without  this  ptecaulion  the 
moisture  would  in  the  end  spoil  the  instrument. 

The  Serpent  is  most  perfect  in  the  key  of  D major  (RE  major.) 
By  stopping  all  the  holes,  the  sounds  become  peculiarly  full ; and  this 
therefore  may  be  called  the  full  state  of  the  instrument. 


D,  E,  and  F sharp  are  here  produced  by  sharp  pinching  of  the  lips. 

The  mouthpiece  of  the  instrument  shoud  be  large  and  very  concave: 
land  its  border  thick,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  lips,  which  are 
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to  be  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  mouthpiece.  But  the  mo- 
tion is  all  to  be  derived  from  the  lower  lip ; the  other  lip  being  kept 
still. 

A beginner  must  employ  the  stroke  of  the  tongue  to  each  separate 
note.  Afterwards  he  must  play  the  notes  in  pairs,  without  striking  the 
tongue  ; then  in  triplets  ; and  so  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  intensity  of  sound  of  the  Serpent  the  same, 
throughout  the  gamut ; since  the  notes  belonging  to  the  full  state  of 
the  instrument  are  naturally  the  loudest.  But  those  who  seek  to  play 
well  upon  it  must  incessantly  labor  to  equalize  its  sounds. 

The  three  middle  fingers  of  each  hand  are  employed  for  stopping  the 
holes.  Those  who  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  spread  the  fingers  suffi- 


ciently wide,  to  cover  the  note  appropriated  to  the  ring  finger,  must 
use  the  little  finger  for  that  purpose,  where  it  is  not  wanted  to  play  the 
keyed  notes  on  the  serpent  which  has  such  notes. 

The  holes,  to  be  well  stopped,  must  have  the  fingers  laid  very  fiat 
over  them. 

The  Serpent  has  a very  fine  effect  in  places  of  public  worship,  and 
in  military  music,  especially  where  other  bases  are  at  hand  to  support 
it  in  its  feebler  notes ; and  it  has  this  farther  recommendation,  that  it 
it  is  portable,  of  simple  construction,  and  not  very  expensive.  It  is 
however  rarely  used  in  common  concerts ; though  it  might  be  employ- 
ed to  great  advantage  wherever  wind  instruments  abound,  as  also  in  all 
chorus  singing. 


j^j  Complete  Scale  for  the  Serpent  with  Keys.  ^ 
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Observe,  that  four  of  the  notes  on  this  instrument  with  keys,  are 
capable  of  being  played  in  two  different  manners ; and  both  methods 
will  be  found  marked  in  each  case  within  a brace  placed  horizontally. 
The  player  will  choose  between  them.  Thus  the  Serpent,  as  it  admits 
in  certain  cases  of  various  sounds,  with  the  same  mode  of  fingering ; 
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so  in  other  cases,  it  admits  of  the  same  sound  with  different  modes  of 
fingering. 

The  general  rules  for  playing  this  instrument  when  it  has  keys,  (al- 
lowing for  the  difference  in  the  fingering,)  will  be  fouud  in  what  is  said 
respecting  playing  the  Serpent  without  keys. 


INTRODUCTION. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  FRENCH  HORN. 


The  French  Horn  has  a noble  effect  in  a band,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  as  fine  tones  as  any  instrument  whatever  : but  to  be  played 
well,  it  requires  good  musical  abilities. 

On  Holding  the  Horn. 

The  modern  method  of  holding  the  horn,  for  the  Primo,  is,  for  the 
left  hand  to  steady  the  mouthpiece,  and  for  the  right  hand  to  be  just 
within  the  edge  of  the  bell,  in  order  to  be  ready  occasionally  to  rectify 
the  imperfect  notes,  and  produce  the  half-tones  (the  method  of  doing 
which  will  be  hereafter  explained.)  The  Second  Horn  is  held  with  the 
right  hand  to  steady  the  mouthpiece,  and  with  the  left  hand  to  manage 
the  bell.  The  situation  in  which  horns  ought  to  be  played  in  an  or- 
chestra, is  in  a row  behind  the  leader,  on  his  right  hand  ; in  which  sit- 
uation, the  bell  of  the  first  horn,  not  being  too  predominant,  will  enable 
its  performer  to  give  a sufficient  effect  to  the  audience,  without  annoy- 
ing the  leader  or  singers  : The  second  horn  should  be  on  the  right  of 

the  first,  which  will  be  one  desk  further  from  the  leader  ; and  by  hold- 
ing their  instruments  as  before  mentioned,  the  two  bells  will  be  togeth- 
er ; which  will  enable  them  to  hear  each  other  equally,  and,  if  blown 
with  equal  strength,  (which  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to,)  will 
blend  the  tones  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  one  instrument. 

On  filing  the  Mouthpiece. 

On  fixing  the  mouthpiece,  your  success  will  greatly  depend.  If  it 
be  not  fixed  properly  at  first,  you  will  never  produce  a good  tone  ; to 
acquire  which,  your  lips  must  be  drawn  tight  over  your  teeth,  with  the 
tongue  placed  between  them  to  keep  them  rather  open  : The  mouth- 
piece must  be  fixed  firm  to  the  centre  of  the  mouth,  a little  more  on 
the  upper  lip  than  on  the  undet.  By  keeping  the  lips  open  till  the 
mouthpiece  is  fixed,  the  rim  of  it  will  keep  the  rough  part  of  the  lips 
open  ; and  the  inner  part,  which  is  smooth  and  soft,  will  close  and  form 
the  embouchure  ; making  the  tone  smooth  and  melodious.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  fix  your  mouthpiece  without  this  preparation,  the  edges 
of  the  lips,  which  are  rough  and  hard,  will  become  the  embouchure,  and 


the  tone  will  be  coarse  and  fuzzy.  For  every  note  you  ascend,  close  the 
embouchure  a little,  and  press  the  mouthpiece  harder  to  the  lips ; and 
for  every  descending  note,  open  the  embouchure  a little,  and  ease  the 
mouthpiece  till  you  can  sound  the  note  you  want;  being  at  the  same 
time  careful  that  the  cheeks  do  not  swell  out. 

N.  B.  In  selecting  a mouthpiece,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
be  suited  to  the  thickness  of  the  lips. 

On  Tongueing. 

Tongueing  must  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  beginning.  When 
you  have  fixed  your  mouthpiece,  as  before  mentioned,  put  the  tongue 
between  the  lips ; and  when  you  want  to  make  a note,  draw  your 
tongue  inwards,  and  let  the  wind  go  forcibly  into  the  Horn,  at  the  same 
time  ; being  very  careful  that  the  tongue  does  not  return  to  the  lips  with 
the  wind  ; for  if  it  does,  it  will  produce  a kind  of  note  after  the  one  you 
mean  to  play  ; in  the  same  manner  as  a drumstick  will  rebound  when 
held  loosely  in  the  hand,  and  not  sufficiently  cleared  from  the  head. 


To  prove  that  you  do  not  fall  into  this  error,  begin  at  C, 


very  slowly,  and  let  that  note  be  sufficiently  exhausted,  before  you  re- 
turn the  tongue  for  the  next  note,  which  you  must  do : and  for  every 
note  the  same  rule  must  be  observed.  By  this  means,  the  tongue  will 
return  to  the  lips  for  the  next  note  you  want  to  make,  instead  of  re- 
turning with  the  wind  of  the  one  made  before ; which  will  make  the 
tone  distinct  and  clear.  It  was  recommended,  some  years  ago,  in  order 
to  sound  a note,  to  imitate  the  word  ton ; but  the  n,  being  at  the  end 
of  the  syllable,  will  be  sure  to  make  the  tongue  return  with  the  wind 
of  the  former  note.  Therefore,  if  you  imitate  any  word  or  syllable,  let 
it  be  toll ; which  will  keep  your  tongue  back  in  your  mouth  till  you  are 
ready  for  the  next  note.  Beginners  should  tongue  every  note  for  some 
time,  or  play  pieces  which  have  no  slurs;  by  which  means  they  will 
have  power  and  articulation ; which  are  difficult  to  acquire,  if  not  at- 
tended to  at  the  beginning. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A SCALE  OF  THE  NATURAL  NOTES  OF  THE  HORN. 
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The  very  low  notes  of  the  Second  Horn  are  frequently  written  on  the  Bass  Clef. 
There  are  notes  higher  than  these  ; but  of  little  use. 


Begin  your  exercise  at  C,  and  repeat  several  notes  on  the  same  line  or  space  ; for  example  : 


THE  IMPROVED  SCALE;  WITH  THE  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  WHICH  ARE  MADE  BY  THE  HELP  OF  THE  HAND  IN  THE  BELL. 
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The  small  notes  are  not  in  reality  additional  notes,  but  are  the  notes 
above,  flattened  half  a tone  by  placing  the  hand  in  the  bell,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Blow  as  if  you  would  sound  the  note  above  the  addi- 
tional note  which  you  want  to  make,  with  your  hand  in  the  bell;  your 
knuckles  close  to  one  side,  and  the  palm  of  your  hand  against  the  oth- 
er, closing  up  the  passage  for  the  wind,  till  you  hear  the  note  above 
depressed  a complete  half-tone  lower ; and  do  this  for  every  additional 
note,  except  two  ; which  are  the  fourth  and  sixth  from  the  key-note  ; 
which,  though  in  the  natural  scale,  are  imperfect  in  all  Horns.  The 

fourth,  F I*  is  too  sharp,  but  not  quite  half  a tone,  therefore 


does  not  require  the  hand  to  be  put  so  far  into  the  bell  as  the  other  ad- 
ditional notes.  The  sixth,  A,  which  is  too  flat,  is  produced  by  means 
-p-  of  the  false  B,  which  being  naturally  too  flat,  like- 

A— | : wise  requires  the  hand  to  be  put  a little  way  into ; 

//K  i ~ the  bell.  The  ear  of  the  performer  must  inform 
him,  how  far  he  is  to  put  his  hand  in,  for  the  vari- 
ous half-tones. 


N.  B.  Occasionally  play  all  your  exercises  in  every  key  of  the  in- 
strument; which  will  lessen  your  embarrassment  when  you  come  to 
play  in  concert. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  KENT  BUGLE. 


this  instrument  were 


The  following  ample  directions  for  playing 
taken  from  Logier’s  Kent  Bugle  Tutor. 

The  brilliant  and  astonishing  effect  which  this  instrument  produces 
in  military  bands,  orchestras,  or  as  a solo  instrument,  is  so  well  known 
and  acknowledged,  not  only  by  professors  of  the  musical  art,  but  by  all 
who  have  heard  it,  that  it  becomes  quite  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on 
its  qualities. 

The  simplicity  of  its  construction , and  the  consequent  tacihty  with 
which  a knowledge  of  it  may  be  acquired,  must  operate  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  may  wish  to  study  it  as  an  instrument  of  amuse- 
ment, and  cannot  fail  to  render  it  particularly  acceptable  to  all  ama- 
teurs who  reside  in  the  country,  and  are  attached  to  field  or  water 
music,  as  it  is  very  admirably  qualified,  in  both  cases,  to  produce  effects 
truly  delightful. 

The  Kent  Bugle  differs  in  diameter  and  length  from  the  Field  Bugle  ; 
but  not  very  materially  in  shape : by  enlarging  the  diameter,  the  tones 
acquire  a considerable  increase  of  sweetness ; from  B natural  below  to 
G.  nearly  resembling  the  tones  of  a fine  tenor  voice,  and,  from  G up- 
wards, that  of  a sweet  female  voice  : yet  with  all  this  delightful  and 
pleasing  variety,  the  instrument  never  loses  the  characteristics  of  a Bu- 
gle. i 

Six  keys  are  adapted  to  this  Bugle,  by  the  help  of  which,  in  addition 
to  the  original  and  fixed  tones  of  the  instrument,  a good  performer 
may  produce  almost  incredible  effects ; for  not  being  confined  to  any 
particular  key  or  sounds,  (as  in  the  common  Bugle,)  he  is  quite  at  lib- 
erty, either  to  traverse  the  mazes  of  harmony  in  flights  of  fancy  and 
modulation  or  to  execute  passages  with  a rapidity  almost  inconceivable. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  KENT  BUGLE. 

To  the  Kent  Bugle,  six  keys  are  fixed ; four  of  which  are  played 
with  the  right  hand,  and  the  rest  with  the  left. 

KEYS  PLAYED  WITH  THE  RIGHT  HAND. 


KEYS  PLAYED  WITH  THE  LEFT  HAND. 


; Played  with 
' the  thumb. 


: Played  with  the  first  fin- 
■ ger  and  thumb. 


E 1 

The  following  is  the  method  of  fingering  BP  and  Fs,  when  the  Bugle 
is  in  the  key  of  Bb. 

~ Played  with  the  first  fin- 

gcr  of  the  right  hand, 
and  the  first  of  the  left. 


-dis- 


played with  the  first 
and  third  fingers  of  the 
right  hand. 


; Played  with  the 
fourth  finger. 


Played  with  the  first 
finger. 


O 

Bfes 


Played  with  the 
third  finger.  4 


Played  with  the 
finger  and  thumb. 


first 


MANNER  OF  HOLDING  THE  INSTRUMENT. 

Let  the  learner  hold  the  instrument  in  both  hands,  pressing  the  sec- 
ond  joint  of  the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand,  on  the  guard  which 
covers  the  keeper  of  the  A key,  the  thumb  passing  underneath,  so,  that 
the  first  joint  lays  gently  on  the  D key.  The  instrument  by  these 
means  will  rest  firmly  on  the  hand,  between  the  first  finger  and  thumb. 
The  hand  being  in  this  position,  the  third  finger  will  cover  the  A flat 
key,  the  first  on  the  A key,  the  fourth  on  the  B natural  key,  and  the 
thumb  on  the  D key ; all  ready  to  press  down  any  of  them  when  re- 
quired. The  thumb  of  the  left  hand  must  be  laid  on  the  E key,  and 
the  first  finger  on  the  F key,  the  second  and  third  fingers  on  the  same 
side,  and  the  fourth  underneath,  in  order  to  support  the  instrument, 
which  should  have  a gentle  inclination  downwards,  making  an  angle 
with  the  body  of  the  performer  of  about  eighty  degrees ; the  left  arm 
near  the  elbow  inclining  towards  the  body,  and  the  elbow  ol  the  right 
rather  in  an  elevated  position,  to  give  power  to  the  motion  of  the  fin- 
gers. The  learner,  holding  the  instrument  as  directed,  should  endeav- 
our to  press  down  some  of  the  keys,  using  only  the  joints  of  his  fin- 
gers, and  not  elevating  them  higher  than  requisite.  lie  should  avoid 
all  unnecessary  motion  and  shuffling  with  his  arms  ; and  be  particular- 
ly upon  his  guard,  not  to  jerk  the  instrument  against  his  lips  during  the 
performance,  as  the  embouchure,  by  neglecting  this  caution,  can  never 
be  steady  or  secure.  To  acquire  a proper  command  of  his  fingers,  l 
is  necessary  to  exercise  them  on  the  instrument  without  blowing,  pres- 
sing down  the  keys  by  slow  intervals  at  first,  and  increasing  in  veloci- 
ty, till  the  joints  possess  sufficient  strength  to  move  independent  of  the 
hands:  in  one  word,  nothing  should  be  observed  to  move,  but  the  fin- 
gers. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EMBOUCHURE. 

Great  care  and  circumspection  should  be  employed  to  acquire  a good 
embouchure,  as  without  it,  no  good  tone  can  be  produced.  Bad  habits 
contracted  in  that  particular  are  seldom  eradicated.  Physical  causes 
sometimes  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  producing  a sweet  tone  ; yet 
too  often  it  is  occasioned  by  bad  instruction  and  inattention.  The 
learner  should  be  very  persevering  in  getting  hard  lips,  so  essentially 
necessary  to  a good  performer,  to  prevent  them  (to  use  a professional 
term)  from  failing  during  a long  exertion. 

HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  A GOOD  EMBOUCHURE. 

First,  Let  the  pupil  begin  to  practice  on  the  mouthpiece  only,  pla- 
cing it  to  the  middle  of  his  mouth,  so  that  two  thirds  of  it  may  press 
on  the  upper  lip.  Secondly,  the  teeth  ought  to  be  sufficiently  separated, 
to  admit  one  fourth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  tongue  between  them. 
Thirdly,  the  lips  should  be  drawn  back  towards  the  ears,  to  produce  a 
smooth  surface,  taking  care  whilst  blowing  not  to  puff  out  the  cheeks. 
In  this  situation,  (the  mouthpiece  being  placed  as  directed,)  the  tongue 
must  be  introduced  between  the  teeth,  and  drawn  suddenly  back  with 
a jerk,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  spitting  something  from 
his  lips  that  has  occasioned  a sudden  and  disagreeable  sensation.  It  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  quicker  the  tongue  is  withdrawn,  the 
more  distinct  the  sound.  This  motion,  therefore,  must  be  practised  as 
often  as  convenient,  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  learner  to  carry  the 
mouthpiece  in  his  pocket  for  that  purpose,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of 
hardening  the  lips  very  soon,  and  of  his  experiencing  no  difficulty  in 
acquiring  a good  tone.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  wind  instruments,  generally  imagine,  that  to  fill  them  requires  a large 
quantity  of  breath : this  opinion  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  sound 
produced  by  strong  blowings  has  always  a bad  quality  of  tone,  occa- 
sioned by  too  much  air  passing  through  the  tube  before  it  vibrates;  and 
when  the  sound  is  at  length  produced,  hissings  accompany  it. 

METHOD  OF  TAKING  BREATH. 

The  learner  having  placed  the  mouthpiece  to  his  lips,  as  directed,  he 
should  try  to  draw  his  breath  as  much  through  his  nose  as  possible, 
keeping  his  body  in  an  erect  position.  During  this  operation,  the  bel- 
ly will  naturally  protrude  itself,  (as  in  all  cases  of  drawing  breath,) 
which  he  should  immediately  endeavour  to  draw  in,  so  as  to  occasion 
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the  air  to  force  itself  up,  towards  the  chest,  and  thereby  become  com- 
pressed, just  like  the  stifling  of  a deep  sigh.  In  this  situation  the  pu- 
pil must  attempt  to  sound  the  notes  of  the  following  example. 

SCALE  OF  THE  OPEN  OR  FIXED  SOUNDS  OF  THE  KENT  BUGLE. 
(Sounds  similar  to  those  of  the  common  Bugle.) 


c? 

/ & <5 

rr 

-G>- 


Let  the  pupil  begin  to  blow  the  first  sound,  C,  very  softly,  by  with- 
drawing his  tongue  with  a gentle  jerk,  opening  his  lips  a little,  and 
moderately  drawing  them  back.  When  the  proper  sound  has  been 
produced,  it  must  be  continued  nearly  as  long  as  the  breath  will  hold, 
gradually  increasing  and  decreasing  in  loudness,  thus  producing  a regu- 
lar swell  on  each  note. 

When  blowing  the  sound  G,  the  lips  must  be  drawn  a little  closer, 
with  a gentle  pressure  of  the  upper  lip  to  the  mouthpiece.  At  the  sec- 
ond C,  the  lips  must  be  still  closer,  with  an  increased  pressure  to  the 
mouthpiece ; and  while  the  pupil  is  endeavoring  to  blow,  as  the  scale 
ascends,  the  air  in  the  chest  becomes  more  and  more  compressed,  and 
produces  that  sort  of  tone  which  resembles  a flute,  or  a fine  female 
voice.  To  possess  the  art  of  producing  such  a tone,  is  of  that  conse- 
quence to  a performer,  that  the  greatest  exertion  and  most  unremitting 
attention  is  fully  rewarded  by  its  acquirement. 


CHOICE  OF  A MOUTHPIECE. 

The  mouthpiece  ought  to  be  chosen  with  care,  by  an  experienced 
performer,  corresponding  to  the  formation  of  the  lips  of  the  pupil : 
thick  lips  require  that  the  cup  of  the  mouthpiece  should  be  larger  than 
one  whose  lips  are  thin  ; the  hole  not  too  large,  as  otherwise  the  upper 
tones  will  be  flat;  nor  yet  too  small,  as  that  will  produce  a thin  tone 
If  the  cup  be  shallow,  the  tone  will  be  harsh  ; if  deep,  it  will  cause  a 
difficulty  of  blowing.  The  cup,  therefore,  should  be  of  a conical  shape 
resembling  a French  Horn  mouthpiece. 

Thus  tar,  the  rules  of  the  present  treatise  may  be  applied  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  the  Trumpet,  French  Horn,  Bass  Horn,  Trombone,  or 
any  instrument  which  is  used  with  a similar  mouthpiece. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  KEYS  OF  THE  KENT  BUGLE. 

The  learner  will  observe  a perpendicular  screw  attached  to  the  B" 
key,  which,  by  being  screwed  up  or  down,  affects  the  clapper  in  a simi- 
lar degree.  It  is  necessary  to  be  most  particularly  cautious  to  regulate 
the  screw  so,  that  the  clapper  be  neither  too  high,  nor  too  low,  as  the 
pitch  of  the  instrument  will  be  influenced  by  it. 

Bv  screwing  the  clapper  entirely  down,  and  adding  a small  shank  or 
bit  to  the  top,  the  instrument  will  be  changed  to  the  key  of  B flat. 
This  plan  is  however  by  no  means  recommended,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : first,  as  some  of  the  tones  of  the  instrument  become  false,  par- 
ticularly A ; secondly,  Bit  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  perfect 
sounds"  in  the  key  of  C,  thereby  becomes  the  most  imperfect;  thirdly, 
losing  (Bit  and  F*  below  altogether,  sounds  so  extremely  useful  to  pro- 
duce^effccts,  that  to  dispense  with  them  is  almost  impossible.  Should 
it,  however,  be  the  pleasure  of  the  performer  to  try  the  instrument  in 
that  key,  the  fingering  of  B^  and  F#  above  is  different.  [See  page 
16.] 

Keyed  instruments  are  more  or  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order:  this 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  care  they  receive  from  the  performer.  The 
smallest  portion  of  air  which  escapes  improperly  from  under  any  of  the 
keys,  is  injurious  to  the  sound  of  the  whole  instrument : it  is  therefore 
of  the  first  consequence  to  the  learner  to  observe  the  following  direc- 
tions, with  respect  to  keyed  instruments  in  general. 

First,  that  the  part  of  the  key  called  the  clapper,  which  covers  the 
hole,  be  perfectly  horizontal ; or,  in  other  words,  lie  with  equal  pres- 
sure on  all  sides : a defect  or  want  in  that  respect  is  easily  detected,  by 
applying  a gentle  pressure  with  the  fingers  to  the  clapper  ol  the  key, 
first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other  ; the  defective  side  will  imme- 
diately yield  to  the  pressure,  which  may  be  corrected  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  performer,  by  his  twisting  the  clapper  carefully  to  that  side  with 
a pair  of  plyers. 

Secondly,  the  leather  used  for  covering  the  keys,  should  be  of  the 
finest  texture,  with  the  fuzzy  side  next  the  instrument. 

Thirdly,  the  springs  should  neither  be  too  strong  nor  too  thick,  as 
that  will  occasion  a drag,  or  continued  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers ; but  they  ought  to  have  a smart,  elastic  touch,  such,  that  the 
instant  a joint  of  a finger  is  moved,  the  key  will  fly  open  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  it  would  shut. 


Next  to  a well-finished  spring,  (so  necessary  to  secure  a good  touch 
or  elasticity  of  action,)  the  most  likely  method  of  preventing  the  air 
from  escaping  improperly  by  the  keys,  is  to  polish  the  end  of  the  spring, 
and  the  foot  of  the  keeper,  where  the  seat  of  friction  exists,  and  to  as- 
sist the  action  with  a little  oil. 


DIATONIC  SCALE  OF  THE  KENT  BUGLE. 


The  figures  over  the  notes  point  out  what  fingers,  when  pressed 
down,  will  produce  those  sounds  with  the  right  hand  ; those  under  the 
notes  refer  to  the  left  hand.  For  example,  if  the  fourth  finger  over 
the  first  note  in  the  scale  be  pressed  down,  it  produces  Bit,  tfcc. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  crosses  marked  above  and 
below  the  notes,  signify  the  thumbs  of  the  right  and  left  hand  respect- 
ively. 

CHROMATIC  SCALE. 


1 4 4 3 3 I 1 1 4 3 3 1 


if  ~ r. 

~ ^ 

^ X 1 

X 

4 4 

1 1 

1 1 

% or  x * 

4 4 3 3 4 

or  4 4 r ^ . 

FF 



— W 

The  pupil  will  observe,  that  those  sounds  which  are  circumflexed 
thus,  are  here  considered,  with  respect  to  sound,  as  one  note,  and 
fingered  accordingly:  when  this  occurs,  it  is  called  an  enharmonic 
change. 


INTRODUCTION. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  BCR  EE  AND  TRUMPET. 
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When  you  can  sound  the  lower  C, 


' proceed  to  rise  and  fall 


the  notes.  Begin  at  C, ; 


and  to  make  E, 


The  Trumpet  and  Bugle  are  melodious  and  warlike  instruments,  and 
produce  a beautiful  effect  when  well  played. 

The  Trumpet  and  Bugle  are  blown  exactly  alike.  [For  the  method 
of  placing  the  mouthpiece  to  the  Ups,  tongueing,  fyc.,  consult  the  in- 
structions for  playing  the  French  Horn.] 

Employ  a good  judge  to  select  your  instrument : let  the  mouthpiece 
be  large  or  small,  according  to  the  thickness  of  your  lips.  Take  hold 
of  it  with  your  right  hand,  between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb,  the  little 

fi,?or  sound'"1  ^ nom  ddrlwPvn  W‘th  ^ thr<f  m'd,dl?  fingers.  1 embouchure,  press  your  instrument  harder  to  your  lips,  and  strike  your 

forcibly  inm  the  in^trmnem  n the"!*™,™" ls’ an,dflet  lhe  wi"d  S°  f°ngue  as  before,  till  you  can  sound  it;  and*  so  on  upwards,  as  your 
Hie  same*  but  be  careful  ibat  van,  i’  an<J  for  c.ery  note,  do  lips  strengthen  bp  practice.  To  descend,  open  your  embouchure,  and 

wind,  a,  it  will  maktMhe  SSBSCf  “ — ** 


i contract  your 


Let  the  first  note  you  begin  upon  be  C, 


and  repeat  that  for 


three  or  four  days  ; for  if  you  attempt  to  make  a variation  before  your 
embouchure  is  well  fixed,  and  your  bps  have  acquired  strength  by  prac- 
tree,  the  tone  will  come  as  though  it  were  squeezed  out,  and  be  always 
st.lt  and  uncertain ; instead  of  having  freedom,  brilliancy,  and  certain- 

SCALE  OF  THE  NOTES. 


EXAMPLE  TO  RISE  AND  FALL  THE  NOTES. 


A 

1! 

- Si 

— 

— # 

# 

. . BJ 

D E F G A B 


Ta,  Ta,  Ta,  Ta,  Ta,  Ta, 

Proceed  next  to  [the  following  examples  for  exercising  the  tongue, 
which  is  a very  material  point  to  be  attended  to.  Sound  a number  of 
notes  on  the  same  line  or  space,  and  imitate  the  word  Ta  at  every  note, 
as  before.  It  has  been  recommended  to  sound  the  word  Ton ; but  this 
will  certainly  make  the  tongue  rebound  against  the  lips,  which  pro- 
duces a tone  dead  and  sluggish,  instead  of  one  which  is  smart  and 
brilliant ; which  it  should  be  tiic  study  of  every  performer  to  attain. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  German  method  of  double  tongueing  is  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
Guda  Ga  Gong , or  Guda  Guda  Gong. 

EXAMPLE. 


Guda  Ga  Gong.  Guda  Guda  Gong. 


The  chief  excellence  of  German  trumpet-players  is  their  peculiar 
method  of  double  tongueing,  which  has  a very  good  effect  in  some  par- 
ticular pieces  ; but  is  not  at  all  favourable  for  making  a good  general 
performer,  nor  for  giving  a pleasing  accompaniment  to  songs ; nor  for 
playing  airs,  or  any  music  requiring  a certain  sweet  and  firm  tone  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument ; and  it  should  only  be  used  by  the 
performer  who  plays  the  third  part,  or  principal,  as  they  call  it. 


To  make  a good  shake  on  the  Trumpet  is  very  difficult : it  is  done 
by  slurring  from  the  note  on  which  the  shake  is,  to  the  note  above,  in 
one  breath. 

EXAMPLE. 


SCALE  FOR  THE  BUGLE  HORN. 


C C G C E G C 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  FLACELET. 

In  order  to  produce  the  low  notes,  the  learner  must  blow  very  gently  ; and,  as  he  gradually  ascends,  blow  in  proportion  harder.  The  deli- 
cacy of  this  instrument  will  not  admit  of  much  force,  particularly  on  the  low  notes. 


PLAIN  SCALE. 


• * 


<• 

(• 

(*Tliumb 

<• 


* 

C#  D 
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E F G A 


B C 


D E F G ABODE 


SCALE  OF  FLATS  AND  SHARPS. 
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N.  B.  The  long  kty  which  is  occasionally  added  to  the  Flagelet,  takes  the  semitone  in  every  octave  throughout  the  Scale. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  HAUTBOY. 
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Tills  is  a very  imperfect  instrument,  except  in  the  hands  of  a great  player,  and  therefore  is  seldom  used  in  this  country.  You  will  observe 
that  some  letters  will  admit  of  two  ways  of  blowing,  and  will  find  by  practice  which  will  be  the  easiest  and  best. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 


The  first  thing  to  be  learnt  is  the  scale  of  the  Gamut,  as  it  is  here 
subjoined. 

fourth  string,  third  string,  second  string,  first  string. 


m=^ 


J 


ga  bc  defg  abcd  efgab 

0 123  0123  0123  01234 


It  will  be  necessary  for  the  learner  to  get  the  above  notes  by  heart, 
that  he  may  be  able'  to  know  and  tell  their  proper  names  readily, 
whenever  he  shall  see  them  in  any  place,  tune  or  lesson  whatsoever. 


OF  TUNING  THE  VIOLIN. 

The  second  string  must  be  tuned  A,  and  the  other  strings  by  fifths, 
as  for  example : 

4th,  or  G 3d,  or  D *d,orA.  lst,  °r  IN- 


DIRECTIONS FOR  PLAYING  THE  NOTES  IN  THE  GAMUT. 

Hold  the  Violin  with  your  left  hand,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  bot- 
tom of  its  head,  which  is  generally  termed  the  Nut ; and  let  it  lie  be- 
tween the  root  of  your  thumb  and  forefinger,  leaning  the  body  of  the 
instrument  against  "the  collar  bone,  with  the  elbow  immediately  under- 
neath, that  the  fingers  may  more  easily  touch  the  strings. 

The  bow  must  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  just  above  its  nut,  the  hair  being  turned  inward  against  the  out- 
side of  the  thumb,  and  the  fingers  placed  at  a little  distance  from  each 
other  upon  the  wood,  so  as  to  command  the  whole  length  of  the  bow. 


For  the  method  of  Bowing,  see  Violoncello. 

It  is  recommended  to  use  no  marks  on  the  fingerboard.  The  manner 
of  stopping  correctly  should  be  acquired  by  the  ear  ; and  your  first  en- 
deavour should  be,  to  play  without  looking  at  either  the  fingers  or  bow; 
your  attention  being  necessarily  directed  entirely  to  the  music  set  be- 
fore you. 

There  are  four  notes  appertaining  to  the  fourth  or  largest  string, 
viz.  G,  A,  B,  and  C.  G is  to  be  played  open ; A must  be  stopped 
with  the  forefinger  of  your  left  hand,  almost  at  the  distance  of  an  inch 
from  the-nut;  B with  your  second  finger,  about  halt  an  inch  from  the 
first ; and  C with  your  third  finger  close  to  your  second. 

The  third  string  hath  in  like  manner  four  notes,  which  are  as  follows, 
viz  D E F and  G.  D is  struck  open  ; E is  to  be  stopped  with  your 
forefinger,  about  an  inch  from  the  nut;  F with  your  second  finger, 
close  to  the  first ; and  G with  your  third  finger,  three  quarters  ol  an 
inch  from  the  second. 

The  second  string  hath  also  four  notes,  viz.,  A,  B,  0,  and  D.  A 
must  be  struck  open ; B is  to  be  stopped  with  your  forefinger  about  an 
inch  from  the  nut;  C with  your  second  finger  close  to  the  first;  and 
G with  your  third  finger,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  sec- 
ond. 

The  first,  or  treble  string  hath  five  notes,  which  are  as  follows,  viz., 
E,  F,  G,  A,  and  B.  Strike  E open;  stop  F with  your  forefinger  very 
near  the  nut ; G with  your  second  finger,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  first ; A with  your  third  finger  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  second ; B with  your  little  finger,  half  an  inch  from  the  third. 

N.  B.  The  fourth  finger  may  be  used  upon  each  string  to  produce 
the  sound  of  the  open  string  above,  and  is  sometimes  preferable,  as  it 
gives  a softer  sound. 

It  will  be  necessary  likewise  to  take  notice,  that  all  the  notes  on  the 
first  or  treble  string,  excepting  E,  are  termed  in  alt,  for  distinction 
sake ; and  that  the  first  note  on  every  string  must  be  drawn  with  a 
down  bow. 


The  distance  from  the  nut  to  the  bridge  must  be  eleven  inches  and 
one  tenth. 

To  produce  a good  tone,  draw  the  bow  gently  upon  the  strings,  and 
parallel  with  the  bridge.  Then,  practise  the  preceding  Gamut. 

OF  FLATS  AND  SHARPS. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  notes  in  the  Gamut  are  divided  by  half- 
notes commonly  called  Flats  and  Sharps,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sub- 

FOURTH STRING.  THIRD  STRING. 


join  the  whole  scale  of  the  Gamut  ascending,  wherein  all  these  half- 
notes are  delineated  ; and  at  the  same  time  to  show  with  what  lingers 
they  are  to  be  stopped. 

The  cipher  signifies  that  the  strings  must  be  played  open  : and  the 
figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  signify  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  fingers.  When  you 
find  a figure  placed  under  a note,  and  the  same  figure  under  the  next, 
it  denotes  that  the  same  finger  must  be  stopped  about  half  an  inch  far- 
ther than  it  was  before. 

SECOND  STRING.  FIRST  STRING. 
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When  you  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  stopping  according  to 
the  first  scale,  you  may  proceed  to  the  following  scale  of  Flats  and 
Sharps,  and  the  manner  of  shifting  the  hand  up  the  fingerboard,  or  neck 
of  the  Violin. 

The  first  shift,  which  is  called  the  half  shift,  is  upon  the  fifth  line  or 
G.  The  whole  shift  is  on  the  eighth  line,  or  A.  The  double  shift  is 


on  the  seventeenth  line,  or  D.  The  last  shift  is  on  the  twentieth  line, 
or  E. 

N.  B.  In  shifting,  place  the  first  finger  on  the  line,  or  letter,  at 
which  the  shift  is  marked,  and  then  move  the  hand  accordingly. 

Observe  that  A#  and  Bb,  Dff  and  Eb,  and  G#  and  Ab,  are  not  stop- 
ped with  the  same  finger. 


Mit. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SCALE  OF  FLATS,  SHARPS,  AND  SHIFTS. 


VIOLA,  OR  TENOR  VIOL. 

This  is  a very  fine  instrument  for  concerts,  and  is  particu-  land  G Clef.  Its  size  is  about  a quarter  or  third  larger  than  the 
larly  useful  in  quartets,  producing  very  beautiful  mellow  sounds  I Violin.  It  is  strung  exactly  as  the  Violoncello,  but  an  octave 
on  the  intermediate  octave  between  the  Violoncello  and  Violin.  I higher  ; the  first  or  highest  string  being  A,  the  2d  D,&.c.  It  is 
Music  for  the  Viola  is  generally  written  with  the  C Clef ; but  held  and  played  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Violin, 
the  player  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  both  the  C I 


INTRODUCTION. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  BASS-VIOL  OR  VIOLONCELLO. 
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The  Bass-viol,  or  Violoncello,  was  ever  esteemed  an  excellent  in- 
strument, not  only  in  concerts,  but  also  for  playing  lessons. 

The  best  position  for  holding  the  Bass-viol  is  for  the  lower  part  of: 
it  to  rest  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  edge  of  the  back  to  rest  on  the *  1 
left  leg;  by  which  means  it  turns  the  strings  of  the  Bass  convenient  j 
for  the  bow-hand,  and  places  it  in  the  most  convenient  position  for  I 
playing. 

First,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  learner  to  get  the  names  of  the 
notes  in  the  Gamut;  also  what  line  and  space  each  note  stands  on  as 
described  in  the  manner  following. 


GAMUT  FOR  THE  BASS-VIOI,. 

4th  STRING.  3d  STRING.  2d  STRING.  Hr  STRING 


rLL© 


C D E F 
0 13  4 


GAB 
0 1 3 


D E F G 
0 12  4 


A B C D 
0 12  4 


The  cipher  signifies  that  the  strings  must  be  played  open : the  figure 

1 signifies  the  forefinger ; 2 the  second  ; 3 the  third  ; and  4 the  little 
finger. 

When  E,  A,  D,  and  G are  played  with  the  fourth  finger,  the  whole 
hand  is  slipped  up  half  a tone. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  hand  is  held  square  across  the  fin- 
ger-board, avoiding  a sweeping  motion.  The  ball  of  the  thumb  is  to 


be  held  firm  directly  under,  where  the  first  finger  is  to  stop  the  string 
except  when  the  half-notes  between  the  nut  and  first  finger  are  to  be 
played,  when  the  first  finger  is  to  be  stretched  toward  the  nut  from  the 
I natural  position. 

I ■ ^ ^ c,u.r  ‘nst,ument  is  perfectly  in  tune,  for  it  is  supposed  the  learner 
is  not  able  to  tune  it  himself,  you  may  try  to  play  oft'  the  natural  notes 
ol  the  Gamut.  1 ou  must  observe,  that  there  are  four  notes  belonging 
to  each  string.  1 hose  on  the  4th  or  great  string  are  C,  D,  E,  arid  F. 
the  lowest  note,  or  C,  is  played  open,  which  is  done  by  drawing  the 
bow  across  the  4th  string  about  two  inches  Irom  the  bridge  ; D is  slop- 
ped wuh  the  first  finger,  about  three  inches  from  the  nut;  E is  slopped 
with  the  thud  finger,  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  first  finger,  or 
rather  less;  I*  is  stopped  with  the  fouith  finger,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  from  the  third.  The  reason,  why  the  distance  of  the  last  is 
Stopped  short,  is,  because  it  is  but  a semitone,  or  half-note. 

These  on  the  3d  string  are  G,  A,  B,  and  C.  G is  played  open : A 
is  stopped  With  the  first  finger  ; B with  the  third  ; and  C with  the  fourth 
finder,  at  the  same  distance  as  on  the  4th  string. 

Those  on  the  2d  string  are  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  D is  played  open ; E 
is  Stopped  with  the  first  finger,  about  three  inches  from  the  nut;  F with 
the  second  finger,  about  an  inch  and  a half  from  the  first,  F being  but 
a semitone,  or  hall-note  above  E ; G is  stopped  with  the  little  finger, 
about  tvvo  inches  and  a quarter  from  the  second. 

Those  on  the  1st  string  are  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  A is  played  open  ; B 
with  the  first  finger ; C with  the  second  : and  D with  the  little  finger 
at  the  same  distance  as  on  the  second  string.  By  these  diiections,  the 
learner  may  soon  step  the  notes  in  tune. 


FOURTH  STRING. 


C C D E 


E F F 


i 


SCALE  FOR  THE  BASS-VIOL. 

THIRD  STRING.  SECOND  STRING. 


-bs>- 


I 


b-c  || 


FIRST  STRING. 


I 


G G A B B 


DEEFFGG  ABB  C CD 


These  are  all  the ^noms, ^natural  and  artificial,  necessary  for  a beginner.  The  artificial  are  called  Flats  and  Sharps. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


J gfjL£  for  tub  TI.XO i:  it  it  0.11:0  of  a bjiss-vmol. 

The  distance  from  the  nut  to  the  bridge  should  be  twenty-six  inches  and  an  half. 


t Stung pS- 


OF  EOWISfi. 


The  Bow  must  be  held  a short  distance  from  the  nut;  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  first  joint  of  all  your  fingers,  except  the  fourth  must 
reach  over,  but  not  so  far  as  to  touch  the  end  of  your  thumb  also  ob- 
serve that  the  back  or  stick  of  the  bow  must  incline  towards  the  finger- 
board, and  must  be  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  a parallel  line, 
about  two  inches  from  the  bridge. 

The  motion  should  proceed  from  the  joint  of  the  elbow  and  wrist. 
Some  masters  confine  the  arm  by  tying,  just  above  the  elbow,  to  prevent 
anv  motion  being  derived  from  the  shoulder-joint. 

One  of  the  principal  beauties  of  the  Bass-viol  is  expression  ; such  as 
the  piano , the  crescendo,  the  forte,  &c.  All  this  is  done  by  an  equal 
pressure  of  the  bow,  more  or  less,  as  the  passage  requires;  and  music, 
without  it,  would  be  like  a painting  without  shades  to  show  it. 

The  art  of  bowing  is  rather  difficult : and  the  marks  that  you  find  in 
music,  in  general,  are  not  very  accurate : but  I shall  endeavour  to  be 
particular  in  the  following  examples.  The  number  of  notes  in  each 
measure  ought  to  be  attended  to ; for  if  you  have  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  any 


equal  number,  in  playing  the  first  down,  the  next  up,  and  so  on,  alter- 
nately  down  and  up,  you  will  of  course  finish  with  an  up  bow,  and  be 
prepared  to  begin  the  next  measure  with  a down  bow ; but  when  you 
, find  the  number  unequal,  such  as  3,  5,  1,  9,  &c.,  you  should  endeav- 
I or  to  play  the  two  shortest  notes  with  one  stroke  of  the  bow,  and  in 
that  case  you  will  find  yourself  the  same  as  if  the  number  had  been 
; equal.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a succession  of  measures  with  an  unequal 
I number  of  notes,  particularly  in  triple  time,  which  frequently  consists 
I of  three  notes  in  a measure : in  such  a case  you  should  bow  alternate- 
1 ly  down  and  up,  by  which  the  first  note  of  every  second  measure  will 
come  with  a down  bow  : but  all  this  will  be  better  understood  by  the 
following  examples  in  common  and  triple  time.  The  letter  d stands  for 
down,  and  it  for  up  bow. 

For  the  notes  of  diminution  as  in  the  fourth  measure  of  the  exam- 
ple, some  prefer  playing  the  first  down,  and  the  two  last  up  with  the 
same  stroke.  Always  bring  the  down  bow  on  the  accented  part  of  the 
measure,  if  possible. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  easiest  mode  of  Tuning  the  Bass-Viol. 


A D G C 


lilt  **•«**'' “ . 

a„„lp  nf  the  Fingerboard  is  already  shown,  it  only ^remains  | ^ch^rTfiftCto^^^  ® f r ^ 

first  string  to  A ; then  put  >^r . sounfi,  the  open  each  other  w.th  great  ease. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

M.TTSTR UCTIO.XS  FOR  THE  DOVBEE  B./VV 


Of  all  stringed  instruments,  the  Double  Bass  gives  the  deepest  notes  ; 
being  often  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  ordinary  Violoncello. 

The  Double  Basses  now  in  use  have  only  three  strings;  a fourth 
which  gave  notes  lot)  low  for  distinctness,  being  suppressed.  The  low- 
est note  of  the  third  of  the  present  strings  is  an  octave  below  the  low- 
est G of  the  Violoncello;  and  the  middle  string  is  an  octave  below 
its  D.  Thus  the  lowest  and  the  middle  string  form  fifths  to  each  other. 

The  Germans  raise  the  upper  string  only  to  the  sharp  fourth  above 
the  middle  string;  that  is,  it  forms  the  octave  (G)  to  the  'lowest  string. 
Hence  the  Germans  have  the  advantage  in  flat  keys.  But  they  thereby 


I open  string  comes  from  the  pressure  of  the  first  finger;  the  next  above 
this  tequires  two  lingers;  and  the  note  next  above  calls  for  the  wholo 
hand  (the  third  linger  being  seldom  employed.)  The  whole  hand,  in- 
deed, is  often  used  by  gentle  slides ; and  these  slides  are  even  used 
when  the  pressure  comes  from  only  one  or  two  fingers. 

The  performer  plays  standing;  having  his  instrument  before  him,  but 
a little  to  the  left;  the  face  of  it  being  so  inclined,  that  the  bow  in  his 
right  hand  may  reach  all  the  strings.  The  bow  by  this  means  is  before 
the  player ; but  a little  to  his  left.  The  bow  is  grasped  by  the  whole 
hand,  hair  and  all.  The  sound  from  the  bow  being  greater  when  the 


lessen  the  scale  ol  the  instrument ; since  they  cannot  reach  the  upper  bow  is  drawn , than  when  it  is  pushed,  the  player  must  act  as  the  case 
D without  a troublesome  shift;  and  yet  this  note  is  often  called  for.  requires  and  admits.  He  must  generally  use  iiis  bow  with  spirit  and 
At  the  same  time,  the  instrument  is  less  perfect,  the  strings  not  being  vivacity,  and  sometimes  with  great  energy ; but  the  notes,  if  prolong- 
F/TrVtp'  , , , ,,  , ,.  „ , , „ ed,  commonly  require  to  be  soltened  before  their  close.  His  eye  shoufd 

.!  U . • °.un  ;,tha,‘.  *,he  Il*lirin3,;  French.  an'l  English  tune  always  be  upon  the  leader  of  his  band,  to  seize  and  follow  his  motions ; 
The  shifi  nl  ,'hS  85  7'00||e  ° L t mt  ls’.ln,  fillhs  throughout,  for  the  character  of  many  passages  is  either  to  be  much  aided  or  much 

^ .!.rirelP.°."d3  m 3 °f  lhem  ; an<l  lhe  sounds  through- 1 injured  by  an  instrument  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  thorough 

Bass.  As  vigour  and  time  are  principally  marked  by  it  in  an  orchestra, 


out  are  more  full  and  equal. 

But  the  Double  Bass  is  now  generally  tuned  in  fourths ; the  lowest 
note  being  A,  the  second  D,  the  highest  G. 

The  strings  are  of  catgut;  but  while  the  upper  string  is  always 
without  addition,  wire  is  generally  wound  round  the  lower  string,  to 
deepen  its  vibration  and  tone;  and  it  has  been  scarcely  less  commo'n  to 
do  the  same  for  the  second  string.  But  some  practitioners  now  make 
the  middle  string  like  the  first:  that  is,  without  the  addition  of  wire  ; 
especially  as  it  is  thought  more  economical.  I 

When  no  special  part  has  been  prepared  for  the  Double  Bass,  the  ! 
player  takes  the  part  written  for  the  ordinary  Bass  ; and  as  he  has  no  ! 
fourth  string,  he  obtains  his  higher  notes  by  means  of  shifting.  „ ,1U1 

The  fingering  of  this  instrument  necessarily  differs  in  some  respects  these 

from  that  of  the  Violoncello.  The  first  note  after  that  given  by  the  | ments,  having  die 


I it  follows  that  in  difficult  music,  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
gent, prompt,  and  experienced  performer. 

Rameau  s system  of  music  having  derived  harmony  from  what  is  cal- 
led  a fundamental  Bass,  the  double  Bass  has  been  brought  much  into 
use  in  modern  times.  From  the  sixth  centuiy,  a very  different  idea 
had  prevailed  with  the  composers  of  music  for  Roman-catholic  church- 
es; lor  the  bass-singers  were  then  accompanied  with  instruments  (as 
the  organ)  which  took  the  higher  notes. 

The  Italians  first  multiplied  Double  Basses,  and  then  the  French  and 
other  nations ; so  that  a complete  orchestra  ( which  has  four  violins  to 
violin  pa 1 1)  generally,  has  two  double  and  four  common  Basses.  On 
occasions,  the  double  Basses  stand  in  the  rear  of  other  instru- 
common  Basses  before  them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  TROMBONE. 


The  Trombone  is  a wind  instrument,  which,  as  wanting  side  holes 
and  stops,  yields  its  sounds  through  the  position  of  the  lips,  and  man- 
agement of  the  breath  ; that  is,  it  is  one  of  the  harmonic  instruments. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  Bass  of  the  horn,  bugle,  trumpet,  and  other  harmon- 
ic instruments,  attached  to  cavalry  and  light-infantry. 

The  trombone  is  composed  of  two  long  tubes,  the  one  doubling  up- 
on the  other,  but  without  being  curved  as  respects  their  axes.  One  of 
the  tubes  has  at  its  upper  extremity  a mouthpiece,  or  embouchure, 
much  resembling  that  of  the  trumpet;  and  the  lower  end  of  the  other 
tube  terminates  in  the  bell,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the 
trumpet. 

One  tube  serves  as  a sheath  to  the  other,  and  can  receive  it  as  far  as  | 
the  diameters  of  the  two  admit.  Hence  the  player,  by  a movement  of  | 
his  hand,  can  vary  the  length  of  his  instrument  at  pleasure,  and  obtain 
every  difference  in  the  scale  of  sound  which  can  be  desired,  as  regards 
diatonic  and  chromatic  notes.  The  instrument  also,  being  of  the  har- 
monic class,  yields  the  harmonies  of  its  principal  sound,  by  full  and  not 
by  factitious  notes.  These  harmonies  are  a third  major,  a flat  fourth, 
and  a fifth.  The  instrument  therefore  is  peculiarly  full  and  sonorous, 
and  supplies  the  place  of  various  others.  It  is,  however,  still  a Bass 
Instrument ; and  its  music  is  written,  like  that  ol  the  other  Bases,  on  j 
the  key  of  F. 


To  show  the  powers  of  the  instrument,  let  C be  supposed  its  natural 
sound  : In  this  case,  the  player  lias  his  C,  and,  if  he  will,  his  E and 

G,  both  upper  and  lower.  If  he  wishes  to  reach  B,  (a  sharp  seventh,) 
which  is  a very  distant  sound  ; instead  of  varying  his  instrument  in  an 
essential  manner,  he  either  shortens  it  half  a tone,  which  gives  him  B, 
the  octave  of  the  sound  desired ; or  he  shortens  it,  till  it  comes  to  a 
major  third  ; that  is,  to  E,  of  which  the  fifth  is  the  note  in  question. 
Practice  will  show  the  players  still  other  resources  on  this  occasion. 

The  trombone  is  a modern  instrument  in  Europe;  and  came  proba- 
bly from  the  Turks,  who  excel  in  military  music;  or  perhaps  from  the 
Russians.  The  Italians  name  it  the  Tromboni,  as  being  the  Base  to 
the  trumpet,  by  them  called  Tromba. 

In  the  great  orchestras  of  France,  it  is  always  placed  behind  the 
horns,  and  abreast  of  the  trumpets  ; but  before  the  tymbals.  In  their  mil- 
itary music,  its  post  is  at  the  head  of  the  trumpets  and  horns,  before  the 
clarionets,  hautboys,  and  flutes.  Behind  the  whole,  come  bassoons  and 
serpents,  followed  by  the  great  drum  ; which  have  on  their  right  and 
left  the  triangle,  cymbals,  and  tambourines. 


THE  CYMBALS,  TAMBOURINE,  TRIANGLE,  AND  BASS-DRUM. 


The  Cymbals,  Tambourine,  Triangle,  and  Bass-drum,  are  instru- 
ments principally  used  for  keeping  time.  Precise  rules  for  performance 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  be  given,  as  almost  every  player  has  a favour- 
ite method  peculiar  to  himself.  We  will  therefore  only  observe,  that 
the  indiscriminate  use,  which  is  too  often  made  of  them,  without  the 


least  regard  to  the  character  of  the  music,  is  to  be  entirely  condemned. 
They  should  be  entrusted  only  to  persons  of  good  taste,  whose  judg- 
ment will  direct,  when  to  give  the  Forte  and  Piano,  and  when  to  be 
silent;  and  in  other  respects  so  to  vary  as  to  favor  the  general  design 
of  the  music. 


—» «•*♦<><&<>♦»— 

The  preceding  instructions  having  been  intended  particularly  for  those  who  learn  music  merely  as  an  amusement,  and  who  can  devote  but  & small 
proportion  of  their  time  for  the  acquisition,  the  most  simple  directions  only  are  given,  therefore  when  we  say  of  an  instrument  that  it  is  imperfect 
and  little  used,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  these  imperfections  cannot  be  overcome  ; but  a person,  who  has  perhaps  not  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  in  a week  to  spare,  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  had  better  choose  a more  simple  instrument. 

Inst.  Direc.  3 * 


.4,  in,  for,  &c. ; as  A tempo , in  strict  time. 

A tempo  giusto,  in  just  or  exact  time. 

Adagio , slow  time. 

Ad  libitum , at  pleasure  of  the  performer. 
Affetuosoy  affectionately. 

Agitato,  agitated. 

Allegro,  quick  time. 

Allegretto,  not  so  quick  as  Allegro. 

Al  segno,  signifies  to  begin  again  at  the  repeat, 
and  finish  at  the  double  bar,  or  the  pause. 
Amoroso,  tenderly. 

AndantCy  in  true  time,  and  distinct. 

AndanlinOy  quicker  than  Andante. 

Arpeggio , upon  a viol,  running  up  all  the  strings 
with  the  same  stroke  of  ihe  bow. 

Assaiy  to  augment  the  quickness  or  slowness ; 
as,  Allegro  assai,  very  brisk  ; or  Largo  assaiy 
very  slow. 

Bene,  placitoy  al  pleasure. 

Bis,  twice ; play  those  measures  twice,  over 
which  this  term  is  placed. 

BrillantCy  in  a brilliant  style. 

Brioy  spirit ; as,  Con  brio,  with  spirit. 

Coly  with  ; as,  Col  viol , with  the  violin. 

Cony  with ; as,  Con  violy  with  a violin;  con  dolce,  | 
with  sweetness;  con  spirito , with  spirit,  Sic. 
Crescendo,  increasing  the  sound. 

Da  capoy  or  I).  C.,  close  with  the  first  part.  j 
Del  segnoy  from  the  sign. 

Diminuendo , or  Dim.}  diminish  the  sound. 

Di  moltOy  very  ; as,  Allegro  di  mvho,  very  fast;  I 
Largo  di  moltOy  very  slow,  &c. 

Dolce,  tenderly. 

Duetto , Duety  or  DuOy  a piece  of  music  of  two 
parts. 

E,  and  ; as,  Violino  e flautOy  violin  and  flute. 
Finalcy  the  last  movement  of  a musical  piece. 
Flautn  Traoersoy  a German  flute. 

F. y  For.y  or  Forte,  loud. 

FF.y  or  Fortissimo,  as  loud  as  possible. 

Fuge,  parts  flying  before  each  other. 

Furioso,  with  fury. 

Gavoty  or  Gavolta,  a dance  or  air. 

Galiarday  gay,  brisk. 

Glee,  a song,  either  gay,  tender,  or  grave. 
GraziosOy  in  a graceful,  pleasing  style. 

GustOy  taste  ; as,  Con  gustoy  with  taste. 


DICTIONARY. 

| Gustosoy  with  much  taste. 

Jig,  a sort  ol  quick  dance,  in  compound,  com- 
mon, or  triple  time. 

Largo,  very  slow. 

LarghettOy  not  so  slow  as  Largo. 
jj  Legato,  a style  of  playing,  in  opposition  to  Slac- 
I catOy  not  taking  the  linger  off  from  any  note, 
till  the  next  is  struck. 

I Lentemcnty  rather  slow  aud  soft, 
i LenlOy  very  slow. 

May  but ; as,  Ma  non  IroppOy  but  not  too  fast. 

} raaiestic> in  * bold  style. 

Men,  less;  as,  Men  for.y  less  loud;  Men  pia., 
less  soft. 

Mm  allegro,  not  so  quick  as  Allegro. 

M.  F.y  or  Mezzo  Fortry  softer  than  Forte. 

M.  P.y  or  Mezzo  Piano,  very  soft. 

Mestusoy  bold  and  grand. 

Minuet,  or  MinuettOy  a dance  of  a moderate  move- 
ment, in  triple  lime. 

Moderalo , moderately. 

Movement,  the  character  of  a piece  of  music. 
MoltOy  very  ; see  Di  molto. 

Non,  not  ; Non  trnppoy  not  too  much. 

Obligati^  denotes  that  voice  or  instrument  which  I 
cannot  be  left  out  from  the  composition  with- j 
j out  affecting  the  melody  or  harmony,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  any  other  of  the  Rapie- 
\ no  parts ; 

Ordinarioy  usual;  as,  Tempo  or  dinar  iOy  in  the 
usual  time. 

Pastoralcy  in  a pastoral  style. 

P.y  Pia.y  or  Pianoy  soft. 

Pianissimo , very  soft; 

Pia,  more. 

Pizzicato , to  pinch  the  strings  of  the  violin 
with  the  linger,  instead  of  using  the  bow. 

Pocoy  little  ; as,  Poco  piay  a little  more. 

Prestoy  quick. 

Prestissimo , very  quick.  I 

PrimOy  the  first  or  leading  part. 

Quartet,  \ . . . 

QunrtettOy  ] mus,c  for  four  instruments. 

Recitative,  to  express  a sort  of  speaking  in 
singing. 

Ripienoy  the  opposite  of  ObligatOy  signifies  that 
the  part  is  not  principal. 


i Rondcauy  ) a pi^ce  of  music,  in  which  the  first 
Rondo y I part  is  repeated  once  or  oftener  in 
the  course  of  the  movement,  aud  with  which 
I it  closes. 

Score,  three  or  more  parts  of  music,  connected 
by  a brace. 

; Sccondo,  the  second  or  accompanying  part. 

Segue,  ^ to  repeat  the  sa\ne  passage,  aud  mark- 
Siegur , J ed  thus,  | or  ||. 

Snnplice,  with  simplicity. 

! Snnpre,  always. 

i Senza,  without;  as  Senza  violi,  without  violins. 
Se.stetfo,  music  for  six  instruments. 

| Sici/lianay  ) a pastoral  movement  in  compound 
I SicillianOy  ) common  time. 

Sinfunia,  a piece  of  music  for  a whole  band. 
Smorzando,  smothering  away  the  sound. 

Sohiy  music  for  a single  instrument,  accompan- 
ied only  with  the  bass. 

S'piccalOy  to  play  every  note  distinctly. 

Spirito,  with  spirit. 

Zsorzando,  ) particular  stress  on  the  note  so 
Zsnrzato,  f marked. 

Staccato , ) the  reverse  of  Legato  sharply  ac- 
Sloccatn,  j cented. 

Symphony,  airs  to  ornament, 
j Tardy  be  silent ; as,  Flauto  tacety  without  the 
| flute. 

Tardoy  slowly. 

Tcmpoy  time  with  respect  to  measure  and  bars. 
Trioy  ) . . 

Terzetto  j music  *or  three  instruments. 

Trombay  trumpet. 

Toni,  when  all  join  after  a solo,  &c . 

Uni sony  the  same  sound,  used  sometimes  to 
show  that  the  parts  are  in  octave. 

Variation r,  I variations  on  any  air,  keeping  al- 
Variazioni,  f ways  tbe  same  fundamental  bass. 
Vclocey  quick. 

Vigurosoy  with  energy. 

Vio.y  Violinoy  violin. 

Violay  tenor  violin. 

Violoncello y the  bass-viol. 

Viol  me,  the  double  bass. 

Vivaccy  with  life  and  spirit. 

Voltiy  turn  over. 

Volti,  subitOy  turn  over  quickly. 

WaltZy  a dance  in  triple  time. 
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Waltz  In  Valentine  and  Orson. 

Fine*  Da  Capo. 


Portsmouth  Hornpipe. 
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My  light  Canoe — Continued. 
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The  East  Indian. 
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Salem  Cadet’s  itlare.li. 


Oft  ill  the  Stilly  flight 
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The  joys  of  Harvest  dome. 

Allegro. 
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Panliarmonic  Quick  March. 
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Mozart’s  Military  Waltz. 
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The  Meinell  Wall* 


Beliere  Me 
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Spanish  Bailee. 
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IVapoleon’s  Grand  March. 
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Swiss  Air. 
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Swiss  Waltz, 
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The  Bonnie  Boat. 


SERENADE — ‘ Good  Borrow, ’ 
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Hail  ! all  hail ! thou  merry  month  of  May. 
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Craiid  March  In  El  livder 
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Went  Point  Quick  Step. 
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Beneath  the  Ocean’s  swelling  Wave.. .Song. 
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Chorus  of  the  Saninite  Marriages, 


Bonaparte’s  March 
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Auld  Lang  Syne, 


A Favourite  Air. 
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The  Caledonian  Hunt. 
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A French  Psalm 
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JAVA  MARCH 


I'irst  Grand  march 
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Hail  Columbia 
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The  Bright  Rosy  Morning 
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Overture  to  the  Deserter,  Continued. 
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.j  Violin  Instructed  a new  collection  of  i.hoice  Music,  and  In- 
structions for  the  Violin,  5th  Hallowell  ed.  7 
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